AT OXFORD AND IN THE ARMY

completed the process. No incident in the whole of
the Duke of Windsor's life has led to so much apologetic
verbosity as his decision to serve with the British Army
in France. It is hard to see any good reason for this.
Some of the wordy smoke-screens that surround this
particular episode only lead the reader to suppose that
there was something to hide. The facts are plain. The
Prince of Wales could have easily taken the line of
least resistance by joining Kitchener's staff in London
with a superior rank in the Army. During those early
months of upheaval, no questions would have been
asked. But the Prince had a genuine wish to be on
active service. We need not pretend that the false
glamour which drew so many young men to the trenches
at the outset was not also a factor in forming his
ambition. This and the sense of duty which had always
been educated in him, combined to make his requests
urgent and insistent. There were many who, for a
variety of reasons, raised objections. Lord Kitchener
was 'obstinate, and to the Prince's argument that he
was one of five sons, replied : "If I were certain you
would be shot, I do not know if I should be right to
restrain you. What I cannot permit is the chance,
which exists until we have a settled line, of the enemy
securing you as a prisoner. You have a lot to learn
about soldiering yet. When you have learnt a bit more,
perhaps then you may go to France."

Bluntness is the prerogative of the soldier at any
time; in time of war it acquires an added virtue.
Kitchener's words were taken to heart and a period of
intensive training was begun. The Prince joined the
ist Battalion of the Grenadier Guards at Warley
Barracks on August loth, 1914. He had been gazetted
as a second-lieutenant. Like many another young
officer in those early days, he took pride in his appearance
in uniform; nor was he alone in looking under age
when he joined his regiment. Those smart, lieutenant
outfits were worn in the first stages with a half-serious,